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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted concerning how Vietnamese, 
Laotian, Cambodian, and Hmong refugees between the ages of 15 and 18 
have faced the difficulties of adjusting to life in the United 
States. The study looked at some of the reasons behind the 
difficuifies these youth experience, as well as their success at 
school, within the family, and in society. Among the conclusions 
drawn was the prediction that the future would be bright for most 
refugee youth. Concerns, however, were raised about a significant 
minority of at-risk youth whose failures have been obscured by the 
achievements of their more successful peers. Topics highlighted in 
this newsletter issue include: "Study Documents Success and Problems r 
and "The 1.5 Generation." (GLR) 
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® Between Two Worlds: 
Refugee Youth 



by Donald A. Ranard 



Refugees between the ages of 15 and 18 face a unique array of difficulties in the U.S. This issue of In America 
examines how Vietnamese, Lao, Cambootan, and Hmong youth have adjusted to their new country, and looks at 
some of the reasons behind their problems as well as their successes at school, within the/r families, and in society. 



Study Documents Success 
and Problems 



"Despite their many handi- 
caps and in a remarkably short 
period of time, refugee youth 
have been able to make excep- 
tional progress in American 
schools. . . 

This is the conclusion of a 
recent study, The Adaptation 
of Southeast Asian Refugee 
Youth, by Rub6n G. Rumbaut 
and Kenji Ima, sociologists at 
San Diego State University. 

Funded by the US. Office 
of Refugee Resettlement 
(ORR), the study examined 
the achievements, aspira- 
tions, and problems of Indochi- 
nese secondary school students 
in San Diego. It predicts a 
bright future for most refugee 
youth, but raises concerns about 
a significant minority of "at- 
risk" youth whos* failures 
have been obscu by the 
achievements of utcir more 
successful peers. 



Academic achievements 

The study found that, ex- 
cept for a small number of East 
Asian groups, Indochinese stu- 
dents as a whole had higher 
grade point averages than all 
other ethnic groups, including 
white majority students. 1 

Their scores on standard- 
ized achievement tests were 
well above national norms in 
math, at about the average 
level in language mechanics 
and spelling, below the aver- 
age in writing, and well below 
the national average in read- 
ing comprehension. 

The study revealed signif- 
icant differences in education- 
al achievement among the 
Indochinese groups. The first- 
ranking Vietnamese had a 
greater proportion of honor 
students and students with 
grade point averages (GPAs) 
above 3.0 than all other stu- 
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*ln fact, the data showed that all Immigrants and refugee groups— whether from 
Asia, Europe, or Latin America— were doing better than native-bom American stu- 
dents, 'despite initial (or even persisting) English language handicaps." 



*dent groups. Almost one-half 
of the Vietnamese students 
ranked in the top 10% in math 
skills. The Vietnamese were 
followed in academic achieve- 
ment by the Vietnamese- 
Chinese, the Hmong, the Cam- 
bodians, and the Lao. 

Perhaps the study's most 
unexpected finding was the 
third-place rank of the Hmong 
students, who outperformed 
not only the Cambodians and 
the Lao, but almost all Ameri- 
can-born groups, as well, 
including white majority stu- 
dents. The performance of the 
Hmong students was surpris- 
ing, given the generally ac- 
cepted link between children's 
performance in school and 
their parents' level of income 
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and education. Hmong parents have one of the 
highest rates of unemployment and lowest levels 
of education in San Diego. 

The performances of the Cambodians and 
Lao were also surprising: The Lao ranked last 
among Indochinese students, even though their 
parents had more education than Hmong parents 
and considerably higher rates of employment 
than both Cambodian and Hmong parents. The 
Cambodians averaged higher GPAs than Ameri- 
can-born students, "despite the prevalence of 
emotional trauma in their community." 

Cultural values linked to academic 
performance 

Although parents' levels of education and 
income made a difference in how their children 
did in school, it was not the main factor, the 
study found. More important was the extent to 
which "cultural resources" — cultural values, at- 
titudes, and coping strategies — helped or hin- 
dered the process of adaptation. The study 
attributed the superior achievements of the 
Vietnamese, Chinese, and Hmong to a combina- 
tion of cultural resources which "work particu- 
larly well within the competitive American 
educational . . . system." 2 These resources include: 

• a strong belief in the value of education, 
self-discipline, and hard work, 

• a respect for the authority of parents and 
teachers, 

• a strong sense of obligation bstween parent 
and child, in particular "the expectation of tre- 
mendous parental self-sacrifice to ensure . . . that 
the children will go as far as possible in pursuit 
of their education/* and 

• the ability, of families to find collective 
solutions to problems— the tendency, for exam- 
ple, of Vietnamese families to function as "mini- 
school systems, with older siblings serving as tu- 
tors to the younger ones and learning better them- 
selves in the process of teaching. " 



In contrast to the Vietnamese, Chinese, and 
the Hmong, the Lao and Cambodians are de- 
scribed in the study as generally less competi- 
tive, more concerned with recreational 
activities, and more fatalistic— more likely to 
believe, for example, that success is a result of 
luck and merit earned from past lives, rather 
than hard work. In addition, Lao and Cambodi- 
ans, who tend to be more individualistic, were 
less likely to find 'collective solutions to prob- 
lems. In Lao and Cambodian parent-child 
relationships, the study found 'looser social con- 
trols, less discipline (including less parental 
push and pressure to achieve) . . . and a weaker 
sense of obligation to parents. . . ." 

Different ethnic groups face 
different problems 

While most Indochinese refugees were doing 
well, a significant and often overlooked minority 
were experiencing serious problems adjusting to 
American schools, the study found. 

.The kinds of problems that Indochinese 
youth experience differed by ethnic group. 
Among Indochinese students, the Vietnamese and 
the Lao were more likely to get into trouble at 
school, the Cambodians had the highest dropout 
rate, and the Hmong had the. most difficulty in 
making the transition from high school to col- 
lege. The Vietnamese and Lao were also more 
likely to get into trouble with the law. (See 
"Youth in Trouble," facing page.) 

The study found that Vietnamese and Lao 
students were more likely than the Cambodians 
or the Hmong to be suspended from school. While 
the data showed that Vietnamese and Lao stu- 
dents were less likely than whites, blacks, or 
Hispanics to be suspended, they also indicated 
that suspensions for the Vietnamese and Lao had 
increased more rapidly than for any other group 
in San Diego. 

Quoting from a San Diego County Schools 



2 This analysis parallels a finding from a 1985 University of Michigan study by Caplan, Whitmore, Bui, and Trautman examining 
the academic achievements of Indochinese students, mostly children of the post-1978 Vietnamese and Chinese-Vietnam e?e "boat 
people." The study found that although "much of the past literature ... has emphasized that successful resettlement comes about 
because refugees adopt the ways of their nonrefugee nsdghbors," the Indochinese students "appear to have gotten along as well as 
they hayc because of what they have brought with them— in particular, their traditional cultural values, which are perceived 
as quite different from those attributed to their nonrefugee neighbors." 
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report/ the study attributed the increase in 
school suspensions among Indochinese students to 
"increasing prejudice towards all Asians, partic- 
ularly the indochinese" as well as "increased 
physical retaliation by Indochinese students in 
response to veibal and physical abuse from other 
students." 

According to the study, Vietnamese and Lao 
youth had higher rates of suspension because 
they were more likely than the Hmong or Cam- 
bodians to respond to racial baiting. 
9 "Some Vietnamese students . . . told us that 
they will not respond at the first insult from an 
American student, would take notice of a second 
insult from the same provocateur, and will 'blow 
up' and get into a fight in response to a third or 
subsequent provocation," the study reports. 

One reason that confrontations between Viet- 
namese and American-born students often esca- 
late to violence is that the two groups view 
conflict very differently. "Vietnamese culture 
treats conflict seriously and not as a casual af- 
fair — which is the way Americans view such 
confrontations," the study notes. 

The Hmong, who had the one of the lowest 
suspension rates in the city, were less likely to 
respond to provocation. Unlike the Vietnamese 
and the Lao, who in their own countries were 
members of the ethnic majority, the Hmong seem 
to have developed strategies for coping with 
racism from their experiences as a subordinated 
minority in Laos. 

While the Cambodians also had a low 
school suspension rate, they had one of the high- 
est dropout rates in the city. The study relates 
this latter finding to a cultural tendency among 
Cambodians to withdraw from conflict— a char- 
acteristic that also explains their low suspension 
rate— as well as to the effects of the Pol Pot era. 

The study documents the devastating effect 
that the Pol Pot era has had on both the physi- 
cal and psychological stability of Cambodian 
families. Approximately 50% of Cambodian 
families in the study sample consisted of single- 
parent female households, and nearly 25% of 
Cambodian women were widows. 

The Cambodians who had lived through the 
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Pol Pot period — all but two of the respondents in 
4 he study — continued to suffer physically and 
emotionally: "[They] all mentioned their 
frequent nightmares, their inability to forget 
those terrible days, their breaking into a cold 
sweat whenever they hear unfamiliar sounds 
which trigger thoughts of those traumatic 
days." According to a Cambodian service provid- 
er interviewed in the study, many Cambodian 
parents suffer "post-traumatic stress" so severe 
that they are unable to take care of their chil- 
dren, which in turn affects their children's 
:chool performance and increases the likelihood 
of their dropping out of school. 3 

Although the Hmong were found to have the 
lowest dropout rate in the city, they \vere among 
those least likely to continue their education tx.~ 
yond high school. One reason is economic. As 
members of one of the poorest groups in San Die- 
go, where 94% of the Hmong live below the pov- 
erty level, Hmong parents are less able to 
support their children's education beyond high 
school. For refugee families on welfare — a major- 
ity of Hmong families in San Diego — the loss of 
a child's benefits at 18 further increases pressure 
for the child to get a job in order to contribute to 
family income. 

In addition, low levels of education and high 
rates of unemployment in the San Diego Hmong 
community mean that Hmong adults are less able 
to inform their children about educational and 
employment options after high school. This fact, 
coupled with an apparent reluctance among the 
Hmong to turn to "outsiders" for help, hinders 
their capacity to make clear and realistic plans 
for their future. 

But early marriage emerges as the biggest 
obstacle to post-secondary education for the 
Hmong, especially among girls, for whom marri- 
age seems to be a response to traditional pres- 
sures from parents and boyfriends as well as a 
means of escape from unhappy home lives. ES 

^The psychological well-being of mothers is an Important 
factor in the educational performance of their children, the 
study found, pointing to "the key role of Southeast Asian 
mothers in the socialization, supervision, and education' of 
their children." 
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The 
"1.5 

Generation" 



. . . they live in 
two worlds with 
two sets of 
languages, rules, 
ana customs . . . 



"AT WORK I'm American, but at home I'm Cam- 
bodian/' says Naroeun, a computer programmer 
in Arlington, Virginia. At work the outgoing 21- 
year-old college graduate speaks her mind, ar- 
guing a point, if necessary. Sometimes she enjoys 
a drink with colleagues after work, even though 
she knows her parents wouldn't approve. 

But at home, Naroeun is a quiet, obedient 
daughter, especially in the presence of her fa- 
ther. 'He's pretty conservative," she says, "and 
sometimes I don't agree with him, but I always 
say, *Yes, yes, yes.' " Naroeun avoids conflict be- 
tween her two worlds by keeping them separate. 
"I never invite my American friends home," she 
says. 

Naroeun, who arrived in the US. at 16, is a 
member of what the San Diego study calis the 
"15 generation." Part of neither the first genera- 
tion of their parents nor of the second generation 
of children born in the U.S., they occupy a place 
somewhere between the two. As a bridge between 
two cultures, they live in two worlds with two 
sets of languages, rules, and customs, a position 
that demands considerable tolerance for ambig- 
uity and contradiction. And the challenge of 
bridging two cultures is complicated by a second 
challenge— making the transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood. In contrast, their parents face 
only the first challenge, and the younger genera- 
tion will have to contend mostly with the 
second. 

But the 13 generation also enjoy a special 
advantage. They are in a better position than 
their parents to take advantage of opportunities 
in the new world, and in a better position than 
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their American-born brothers and sis- 
ters to choose what is best from the old. 

Van, a medical student at the Uni- 
versity of California and a srbject in 
the San Diego study, attributes his suc- 
cess to the Vietnamese work ethic. He 
is also traditionally Vietnamese in his 
attitudes toward dating, marriage, and 
family, he says. But when it comes to 
his ideas about professional work, Van 
describes himself as more American 
than Vietnamese. "Vietnamese tend to 
be a little more relaxed about working/' 
he says. "Hard work in school is Viet- 
namese, but I think once you get out of 
the school system, Vietnamese are more 
relaxed in terms of working." He also 
sees himself as American in his punctu- 
ality. "I like to be right on time," he 
says. "Most of Vietnamese, they tend to 
stress 'rubber-band time/ " 

Van, who arrived in the U.S. at 15, 
has succeeded despite barriers of 
language and culture — barriers that his 
• younger brothers and sisters don't face. 
Yet they seem to lack their older 
brother's single-minded determination 
to succeed. 

"The younger ones see the easy life 
in America," says Van. "They don't 
know the value of money. They didn't 
have to go through the time that they 
starve to death and hungry and didn't 
have money." They even have "Ameri- 
can" study habits, he says with dis- 
may: They wait until the night before 
an exam to study and then study on 
their beds while listening to music — 
"instead of like [me], study for like a 
week in advance." 

"I thought that they would do 
much better since they have no problem 
with English," Van says. "But it turn 
out that they use that to just relax and 
study the night before the exam." E3 
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Sources and Suggested Additional Reading 



The articles in this issue of In America are based 
on interviews with service providers and refu- 
gees as well as the following publications: 

Baizweman, Michael, Glenn Hendricks, Ruth 
Hammond, Norah Neaie, & Phuc Nguyen. 
(1987). A study of Southeast Asian refugee 
youth in the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Washington, DC: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Caplan, Nathan, John K. Whitmore, Quang L. 
Bui, & Marcella Trautman. (1987, October 11). 
Study shows boat refugees' children achieve 
academic success. Refugee Reports, 6 (10), 1-6. 

Ericksen, Robert B., & Dogan M. Cucelogu. (1987). 
A report on needs assessment of Vietnamese 
students at California State University, Ful- 
lerton. Fullerton, CA:' California State 
University. 

Peters, Heather. (1987). A study of Southeast 
Asian youth in Philadelphia: A final report. 
Washington, DC: Government Printing Office. 

Rumbaut, RuWn G., & Kenji Ima. (1987). The ad- 
aptation of Southeast Asian refugee youth: A 
comparative study. Washington, DC: Govern- 

. ment Printing Office. 

Selected list of recent publications on 
refugee youth for additional reading 

Arax, Marie (1987, December 13). Lost in L.A. Los 
Angeles Times Magozine fl pp. 10-14, 16, 42, 44, 
46,48. . 

Bell, David A. (1985, July 15 & 22). The triumph 
of Asian-Americans. The New Republic, pp. 
24,26,28-31. 

Bliatout, Bruce, Bruce T. Downing, Judy Lewis, & 
Dao Yang. (1988). Handbook for teaching 
Hmong speaking students. Folsom, CA: Folsom 
Cordova Unified School District. 

Carlin, Jean E. (1986). Child and adolescent refu- 
gees: Psychiatric assessment and treatment. In 
Carolyn L. Williams & Joseph Westermeyer 
(Eds.), Refugee mental health in resettlement 
countries. Washington, DC: Hemisphere Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 



Goldstein, Beth Leah. (1985). Schooling for cul- 
tural transitions: Hmong girls and boys in 
American high schools (Doctoral dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin^- Madison). Ann Ar- 
bor, MI: University Microfilms International 
(No. 8601538). 

Hammond, Ruth. (1988, June 15-21). Young love- 
strangers in a strange land, part two. Twi^ 
Cities Reader, pp. 1, 12, 14-15. 

Szymusiak, Molyda. (1986). The stones cry out. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 

Vo, Thanh M. (1988). Vietnamese runaways: A 
preliminary study of 57 cases in East Side Un- 
ion High School District. San Jose, CA: Educa- 
tion Center/East Side Union High School 
District. 

Wehrly, Bea, & William Nelson. (1986). The 
assimilation and acculturation of Indochinese 
refugees into Illinois schools. Macomb, IL: 
Western Illinois University. 
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